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quite other than that which is favored by his more humanistic col- 
leagues: "According to the latter view, the personal appears to be 
ultimate and unanalyzable, the metaphysically real. Associations 
with idealism, moreover, give it an idealistic turn, a translation, in 
effect, of monistic intellectualistic idealism into pluralistic volun- 
taristic idealism. But according to the former, the personal is not 
ultimate, but is to be analyzed and denned biologically on its genetic 
side, ethically on its prospective and functioning side. ' '" 

As method, then, as epistemology, in its metaphysics, pragmatism 
is evolving. Integration and differentiation have both been taking 
place. The relative predominance of these two factors has in each 
instance been determined largely by the stage of progress reached. 
So it must also be in the future development of the movement. 
On the Continental situation the writer does not presume to pro- 
nounce. In Britain and the United States both tendencies seem 
destined to persist. But it is evident that the process of analysis 
and distinction has of late been gaining, and it seems likely that it 
will continue to gain ground. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan Univebsity. 



AUTOMATIC PHENOMENA OP MUSCLE-READING 

IN the discussion recently conducted in this Journal, and elsewhere 
relative to the interpretation of so-called subconscious phe- 
nomena, the reader is confused by the rapid shifts in the arguments 
from the philosophical to the psychological level. 

At times, apparently, the issue is wholly a matter of the writer's 
creed as to the mind-body relation. To a thoroughgoing parallelist, 
automatic phenomena just because they are physiological have also 
a psychical counterpart. To the interactionist, the maintenance of a 
causal relation between brain and consciousness makes lapsed aware- 
ness so easily accounted for in terms of the physiological that for 
him the sudden emergence or subsidence of consciousness causes no 
embarrassment. So far, the interpretation of the phenomena under 
dispute seems largely a matter of speculative choice. 

But presently the level shifts in an attempt to realize intimately 
what consciousness is. As a matter of introspective self-respect, as 
well as of verbal sanity, one may feel a strong distaste for the con- 
ception of an unconscious consciousness, a distaste only partially 
overcome by Dr. Marshall's suggestion that consciousness be no 
longer defined as "awareness," but rather as "psychic existence," 

"P. 97. 
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for in that case one simply surrenders a comforting conviction of 
first-hand knowledge of what consciousness is and submits that, so 
far as one's personal testimony is concerned, it may turn out to be 
anything— even the merely physiological. For the same reason, the 
hypothesis of a coconsciousness does not comfort one much theo- 
retically so long as the partnership must be taken on faith. The 
puzzle comes when the company consciousness is vouched for by a 
member of the firm itself. It is the reporting of an order of facts 
unlike those with which the psychologist has, as a usual thing, first- 
hand information that has inaugurated the discussion and induces 
scrutiny first of the alleged facts themselves, and later of hypotheses 
in the light of these facts. And the whole discussion as psychological 
should turn, one would think, upon a more rigid determination of 
what the facts are ; for clearly the real clash in the argument arises 
just from an uncertainty as to where the facts cease and interpreta- 
tion begins. 

But again. There exists a conviction, fairly widespread, that the 
function of consciousness is that of adjustment, that is, that con- 
sciousness appears at moments of conflict ; and there is reluctance in 
admitting that adjustment may take place just as well without it, 
that novel conclusions, as some observers report, may issue apart 
from it. Rather than yield to the merely physiological the faculty 
of issuing in new adaptations, of working out problems in addition 
or writing poems, it seems in certain quarters preferable to grant 
consciousness, if not awareness, to all selective activity, though the 
philosopher may, of course, turn the tables by maintaining not only 
that the physiological is selective, but also that it alone can be 
selective. 

In general, however, we have, as it were, a working notion of 
what we expect the physiological to do. We trustingly turn over 
to it the performance of sundry routine acts, but if otherwise it runs 
on its own account, we expect it to do trivial and rather stupid 
things. Nor does it disappoint us for the most part. Little wonder, 
then, that we are startled if it takes to presenting us— or, more likely, 
some one else— with solutions to difficult problems, or indulges in 
lively autobiographies. Such reported elaboration on the part of the 
physiological, so called, seems, moreover, not only to be a rare occur- 
rence, but to be also the privilege, for the most part, of those who are 
both untrained in introspective observation and highly susceptible to 
suggestion. Therefore, again, in the light of our yet indeterminate 
information-misinformation, some would insist — the bare facts of all 
so-called subconscious phenomena seem worth recording. Will they 
actually exhibit intelligence, as we usually rate intelligence? Or 
will they bear the seal of the mechanical, the habitual ? 
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The present article has no purpose other than to record— without 
any attempt at interpretation— some very simple phenomena of au- 
tomatism, the value of which record is, perhaps, enhanced by the fact 
that all of the observations have been made on normal reagents, a 
few of whom were practised in self-observation. The report is an 
attempt to portray somewhat in detail the interplay of conscious 
and automatic factors in a defined situation. 

The method employed in the experiments under consideration in- 
volved the use of muscle-reading, in which the writer is practised. 
The observations on automatism were made incidentally in the course 
of a series of tests designed largely for other ends. 

Muscle-reading depends, it will be recalled, upon the indications 
as to the direction of his attention given involuntarily by the re- 
agent through variations in muscular tension. It will be recalled 
further, that the early investigations of muscle-reading by Beard in 
this country, and the more recent one by Laurent in France, have 
shown that in muscle-reading with many subjects a semi-hypnotic 
condition is produced, a narrowing of consciousness which increases 
the probability of automatic activities, so that in simple muscle- 
reading tests upon many and normal reagents one has an excellent 
chance to note the behavior of the automatic. 

In the experiments to be described, the writer by lightly touching 
the wrist of the reagent found an article which the latter had 
previously hidden and upon which, usually, he concentrated his 
attention. The first automatic activity to be considered in this con- 
nection is what may be called a recapitulation of the original act. 
For instance, in a semi-public test, as the young girl who is to serve 
as guide is diffident, in placing the chosen article an older woman 
crosses the room with her. On entering the room with the reader, 
the guide moves first of all to the side of this woman before guiding 
the reader swiftly to the object. Carefully kept records of the 
behavior of the reagent, first in hiding, then in involuntary guidance 
to the chosen article, show that frequently, instead of leading directly 
to the object upon which his thoughts are concentrated, he retraced 
the path he had taken in hiding the article, a retracing which often 
involved a circuitous route and often reproduced all his original 
hesitations. The involuntary and probably automatic character of 
such recapitulations is evident partly from their uselessness, often 
from their absurdity, partly from the guide's irresponsible attitude 
towards them, not to mention his disclaiming such initiative. They 
may involve rehearsal of very insignificant details. The reader, for 
example, instead of approaching, directly and sensibly from the 
front, the desk, between the books of which a small article has been 
hidden, comes up to it from behind and passes her hand awkwardly 
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over the books from the back, thus copying the original act. Often 
the digressions of the guide— evident at first only as the trans- 
gressions of the muscle-reader! — become significant when a com- 
parison is made of the records kept by a third person, which indicate 
precisely the course followed in the hiding and finding of a given 
article. Recapitulation occurs, as one might expect from the 
heightened emotional conditions, more frequently in public than in 
private performances, and in the earlier rather than the later tests 
on a given subject. 

Recapitulation, it should be observed, is wholly unlike the situa- 
tion resulting from conscious though involuntary oscillation of at- 
tention, that is, from failure in concentration of attention to which 
the guide confesses; for the indications in the first case are rapid, 
precise, and accurate, while in the second the fluttering of attention, 
its allurement by every object the eye falls upon, is evident from the 
rambling and inconclusive initiative of the guide. Moreover, retrac- 
ing of the pathway— but not rambling — occurs frequently with re- 
agents whose powers of concentration are excellent, just those 
reagents, in fact, with whom the most brilliant and rapid successes 
are possible and who belong, as Laurent's investigations show, among 
those subjects who under the conditions of the test become obsessed 
by the given suggestion. 

The writer's attention was called to such recapitulation of the 
original act by spectators of muscle-reading tests. Subsequently, she 
found in the literature of the subject casual references to the retrac- 
ing of the pathway. It should, of course, be evident that if in any 
way the guide becomes conscious of a tendency to retrace his path, 
or is aware that a record of such a nature is being kept, the fact 
ceases to have much significance, no more probably than the general 
significance of the involuntary indication of the direction of atten- 
tion. 

The interpretation of recapitulation remains in question. Does 
it represent what may be called a subattentive memory of the 
original act or a coconscious memory of it, or, rather, a physiological 
unwinding of the previous act — whatever that may mean ? In any 
case, it has not become automatic through frequent repetition. It is 
no routine act ; neither is it a novel one. That it is no isolated hap- 
pening may be seen from the fact that records kept for fifty-three 
different subjects show such recapitulation, apart from induced 
occurrences, in the case of 22.6 per cent. 

It may be added, as an interesting variant of the situation, that 
in order that a retracing of the pathway occur, it is not always 
necessary for the guide actually to walk over it. He may, for in- 
stance, mentally hesitate whether to place an article on a radiator or 
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on a table several feet to the right of the radiator, decide upon the 
table and place the object there ; and in locating the article the 
reader may first go to the radiator and from that point to the table. 
In such a case recourse is had to the reagent's description of what 
happened. The unsolicited speculations of a thoughtful guide are, 
however, instructive; for while he may accept the reader's explana- 
tion of his (the reader's) success on the basis of the involuntary in- 
dications of the direction of his own (the guide's) attention, he fails 
to see how a similar explanation can be used to account for the 
reader's apparent knowledge of the past course of his thoughts— of 
which during the test he was unconscious. 

To multiply such occurrences, the writer found it a simple device 
to ask a spectator to suggest to the guide a change in locality after 
the article had once been located. Thus, the young girl who had 
laid an object on the floor under a table is induced to change its 
position to a shelf, nevertheless, in the test with the reader, before 
leading to the shelf, the subject pulls the reader to her knees under 
the table for a sweeping exploration of the floor. Moreover, she is 
apt to laugh at the floor-sweeping as a gratuitous and erratic per- 
formance of the reader's. Sometimes the conditions of the test in- 
duce a double focalization of attention, of which the subject is con- 
scious. One subject, for example, refused in a second test to make 
the suggested change on the ground that it caused a "crossing of 
her thoughts." In this connection the record may be quoted of a 
peculiarly interesting case of recapitulation. "M took a box from 
the south table, carried it north, and laid it back of a screen on a 
table, refusing to take P's suggestion that the box be placed on the 
top of the cabinet. On touching M's hand, D (the reader) walked 
directly to the chosen object, took it up, and carried it to the south 
table from which M had taken it ; then went north again, around the 
northeast table, to and around the cabinet, exploring the top of the 
latter ; then walked again to the south table, picked up and identified 
the object. Time, three and a half minutes. M reported that after 
the object had been found the first time she ceased to think of it or to 
look at it, and, instead, became interested in watching the reader's 
moves." A rather curious instance of recapitulation is the follow- 
ing. The guide had been instructed, instead of hiding the article 
herself, to watch its location by a third person. During the absence 
of the reader, she sat, therefore, by a window and watched a third 
person hide the article, a rather leisurely procedure. The reader, 
on contact with the guide, withdrew to the same window and fumbled 
some time with the curtain before walking quickly to the designated 
object. The guide throughout, it should be recalled, was concen- 
trating by instruction upon the article that had been hidden. 
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Other variants of the situation occur. In several instances ex- 
periments were recorded as failures, and rather gleefully accepted as 
such by combative guides, when the report showed that, while they had 
succeeded in veiling the conscious direction of attention, they had 
unconsciously returned, perhaps, to the person from whom they 
had taken the article, or to the locality in which originally the object 
had been placed, or had led to an article which had been rejected. 
In one test the guide had been given a rose, which the reader was 
to present to a certain lady; to the guide's chagrin, and this time 
against her will, the reader insisted upon giving the rose to the 
person from whom it had originally been taken rather than to the 
designated recipient. What accounts for such a break between the 
conscious and the automatic activities ? Is there a subattentive con- 
sciousness at war with the attentive? With certain guides, indeed, 
success depends upon withdrawing their attention from the object to 
be located. 

Other automatic occurrences may be mentioned. One of these 
may be described as the early indication of the level at which an 
article is hidden. The guide and reader enter, perhaps, the first 
room of a suite, in the last of which an object is to be found, and on 
entering this room, at a point many feet distant from the object, 
the reader's arm takes a vertical position. The object has been 
placed overhead. 

An interesting experience occurred with a subject highly auto- 
matic, with whom the writer achieved many of her most brilliant 
successes. In this test record was being made of the time taken to 
traverse a chalked pathway, nine feet in length, in a room some 
sixteen by twenty feet. The reader, carefully blindfolded, with no 
knowledge of the pathway which had been chalked in her absence, 
had been led to the beginning of the pathway at commencement of 
the test. During its progress, however, the large sweeping move- 
ments of the guide drew her some distance from the chalked line, and 
failure seemed imminent, when the reader suddenly returned very 
precisely to the beginning of the pathway, which, as the guide ex- 
claimed, reporting the course followed, "seemed such a sensible 
thing for the reader to do ! " Not only sensible, but highly ingenious 
as well, the reader being blindfolded! This guide's unconscious- 
ness of her initiative is, apparently, complete. During the course of 
the experiments she one day left her purse containing her door key 
upon an apparatus case in the laboratory. The next day she re- 
turned for the key, the loss of which had inconvenienced her. Curi- 
ously enough, in the tests a few days later she made frequent explora- 
tion of the apparatus case before guiding to the article of the 
specific test. In such cases as the above the automatic or sub- 
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conscious seems to be approaching our idea of intelligence. It is 
acting "sensibly," to quote the guide again. 

Unconscious initiative occurs also with subjects of another type. 
The writer, as reader, has often been amused to note how, after 
careful following of delicate variations, when she is just at the 
point of discovering the object, skeptical subjects suddenly come to 
life and withdraw from the dangerous locality with rapidity, al- 
though disclaiming such initiative. 

A third series of observations remain. These tests bear upon the 
motor expression of a baffled or puzzled consciousness, and show how 
the conscious and automatic factors interplay in a moment of con- 
flict. The experiment involved blindfolding the guide after he had 
placed his article as well as blindfolding the operator, and the block- 
ing the pathway or the removal of the object, in the absence of both 
reader and guide, by a third person. The difficulty to be a real one 
must be wholly unanticipated by the subject. Occasionally be- 
wilderment occurred accidentally from the loss of orientation, or the 
falling of an article from its place. The outcome was in many cases 
instructive. Several reagents at the moment of conflict became for 
the first time aware of a motor impulse. One young man whose ini- 
tiative throughout was great, and who had been energetically explor- 
ing a ledge for an abducted article, remarked ingenuously, when 
questioned, that when the article failed to materialize where he ex- 
pected it he had been obliged to resist an impulse to draw his hand 
along the ledge. Other reagents showed their perplexity by sudden 
ejaculations. Often with bewilderment the movements of reagents 
became extensive, and there was frequently a wild fluttering of the 
hand, of which later the guide disclaimed knowledge ; for conscious- 
ness was often otherwise preoccupied, as, for example, by the blotting 
out of the visual image of the object— an annihilation which one 
reagent reported to be an extremely distressing experience. 

In muscle-reading in general the automatic character of the 
indications given is of great interest. The guide, that is, is unaware 
of his initiative ; he fails to receive any motor report of his muscular 
variations. The indications given vary from slight muscular thrills, 
of which the guide may well be unconscious, to such strong initiative 
that the reader finds difficulty in believing it unconscious, but which 
repeated and varied tests on many subjects have convinced the 
writer are so. The best eure for the skeptical in such a case is to 
serve himself as subject in such a test. The writer's own experience 
as guide has proved enlightening in this respect. 

Automatism on the part of the operator as well as on that of the 
reagent may be great. The agent may be unaware of his method, 
show little confidence in results, follow impulses that seem self- 
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initiated. In the writer's case what she calls the head impulse, in 
which movement starts from the head and bears no apparent rela- 
tion to the sensations in the hand by way of which contact is made, 
is of such nature. So deceptive, in fact, may be the feeling of 
induced or self initiative that introspection must here be corrected 
by the results of the tests which indicate, often with great precision, 
the directing agent. 

Particularly interesting from the standpoint of automatism are 
the tests in which the subject is unconscious not only of his motor 
initiative, but also of any form of sensory anticipation, when, for 
instance, with his attention on one object, he involuntarily leads to 
an object previously thought of, but rejected as object of the test. 

It has been said that success with certain subjects is possible only 
when the attention of those subjects is turned from the object to be 
located. To effect such distraction, counting aloud or reading aloud 
was resorted to. Sometimes distraction merely lengthened the time 
required to find the article. With other subjects it shortened the 
time. Changed conditions in muscular tension were very noticeable. 
In the case of one subject, with whom success had been slowly and 
deliberately achieved under conditions of concentration in which the 
muscles had been tense, under distraction, with relaxation of the 
muscles, rapid initiative on the part of the guide caused a rapid 
location of the article. In this particular case, the reader knocked 
the article— a pen— from its ledge to the floor just at the critical 
moment. With the pen in sight the subject's attention became 
riveted upon it, her muscles stiffened, and counting became slow 
and laborious. It is the reader's record of variations in tension and 
relaxation which parallels the guide's report that makes both of 
value as evidence. In general, the big sweeping automatic move- 
ments are very different from the delicate variations in muscular 
tension that accompany a labored concentration. 

Success with obstinate subjects under conditions of distracted 
attention is of high value from the standpoint of automatism, as well 
as morally efficacious in the conversion of the skeptical. The writer 
herself— an exceedingly refractory subject— will never forget her 
amazement when for the first time in a series of tests success ensued 
upon complete distraction of attention. It was under the conditions 
of a similar test that she first became acquainted with the feeling 
of operating in two sections, as it were. The feeling was more than 
disagreeable; it resulted in faintness and long-lasting fatigue. It 
gave the writer, however, a more respectful and substantial notion 
of the possible meaning of a coconsciousness. 

As was said at the beginning, these simple facts of automatism 
are presented with no predilection for any particular interpretation 
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of them. They show, however, that automatism with a certain 
amount of elaboration may be the lot of a greater number of us than 
has usually been supposed. 



June B. Downey. 



Univebbity of Wyoming. 



DISCUSSION 
CUSTOM AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT 

WHEN Professor Love joy's appreciative review of my mono- 
graph on the "Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment" 
appeared in the issue of this Journal for September 24, 1908, it 
seemed to me that his doubts as to the complete validity of my con- 
clusions needed only to be met by a series of quotations from the 
monograph itself and from a recently published and easily accessible 
paper of mine. For this I did not feel justified in asking the editors 
to give me the requisite space. Further reflection has convinced me, 
however, that I may not have made my real position, which can not 
be stated in a single word, and perhaps not even the character of 
my evidence, entirely clear. I have accordingly ventured to request 
the editors to allow me to restate in this place so much of my argu- 
ment as seems to have been misunderstood or ignored in the review, 
together with the conclusions which it appears to me to require. 

The outcome of my study is not that custom has no influence 
whatever in the group of persons examined. "What it accomplishes 
is, I believe, rather the following: It shows that custom possesses a 
very much smaller influence than is almost uniformly assumed; it 
enables us to determine to some extent where this influence is most 
likely to exhibit itself ; and, finally, it supplies us with more precise 
notions of the nature of the influence. The last it does by excluding 
two of the three conceivable theories of the subject. The remaining 
one is, so far as I can see, in essence identical with that of Professor 
Lovejoy himself. I have stated it and made some suggestions as to 
its modus operandi on page 13 of my monograph. Its only really 
important rival— "the foreign pressure theory"— is very far from 
being a myth, as the reviewer seems to suppose. It will be found 
in Simmel's "Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaf t, " Vol. I., pp. 
54 ft 5 .— though not unmixed with the view that mere practise is 
capable of producing the content of the right. Even if this were 
the only statement of this position, which it is not, it would still be 
of fundamental significance for this department of ethics. For, 
apart from Simmel's acknowledged ability, he is one of the very few 



